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Trudeaumania goes full circle 


Sobering day for 
Clark and Tories 


Three months ago, Pierre Trudeau said 
he wasn’t the man to lead the country. In 
Monday’s federal election, Canadians 
decided he was. 

Trudeau and his Liberals won 148 seats, a 
majority in the 282-seat House, returning to 
power after nine months of minority 
Conservative government. The Tories, 
under Prime Minister Joe Clark, won 100 
seats, down from the 136 they commanded 
in the election last May. The New 
Democratic Party now has 33 seats, more 
than they have ever won. 

The tide was with the Liberals from the 
close of the polls in Atlantic Canada, where 
they gained six seats. It continued through 
Quebec, where they wiped out Social Credit 
and left the Tories with a single seat, and on 
into Ontario, where they reversed the May 
results, taking 54 seats. 


NATIONAL 


But it stopped there. The Tories slipped 


_ in the west, too, but the New Democrats 


made the gains. The Liberals lost one of the 
three seats they had held. 

In his home constituency, Spruce Grove, 
Alta., Clark made a graceful concession. 

“This is what democracy is all about. We 
the decision of the Canadian 
people,” Clark said to friends, constituents 
and the national television audience. 

Consoling the defeated party and its 
supporters, Clark said: “We have 
conducted a national government and 
campaign of which we can all be deeply 
proud.” 

Addressing French Canada, Clark said 
his party’s objective was, and remains, to 
give Quebec an alternative federal 
government. 

Clark ended his speech by congratulating 
the Liberal government. “We will conduct 
ourselves with responsibility,” he promised. 
“Good luck to the country.” 

A beaming Trudeau stood before a large, 
adoring crowd in Ottawa’s Chateau Laurier 
Hotel, in the same room where he 
acknowledged defeat to a smaller, tearful 
audience.barely nine months ago. 

Amid cheers, he thanked those who had 
shown dedication and “faith, hope -- and 
charity, to me at least’’-- against 
overwhelming odds. 

He expressed his “grudging admiration” 


LIBERAL 


of Clark, describing him as a man of “great 
stamina and courage in the face of 
adversity.” * 

Trudeau also acknowledged NDP leader 
Ed Broadbent’s selfless work and faith in 
his country, and said he intended to seek the 
advice of the opposition parties in areas 
where the Liberals had remained weak, 
namely the western provinces. 

“T ask no less of ourselves that we put the 
good of our country first and foremost,” he 
said. 

Promising to make Canada strong with 
the help of everyone in the country, 
Trudeau said a strong social policy was 
necessary to help those who needed it most. 


He concluded with what seemed to be a 
promise to be around a lot longer than he 
foresaw last November, quoting Robert 
Frost: 

“T have promises to keep, and miles to go 
before I sleep.” 


The Liberals received 44.8 per cent of the 
vote, almost five per cent more than in May. 
The Conservatives received 32.5 per cent of 
the vote, down from 35 last year. The NDP 
increased its popular vote to 19.5 per cent 
from 17.8, while the Social Credit Party 
dropped to 1.6 per cent from 4.4. 


Just before the western polls closed, the 
Liberals, with 139 seats, were only three 
seats short of a majority. They got it, with 
no help from the west. 


The Liberals picked up 18 of 32 Maritime 
seats, reversing their 1979 standings when 
the Conservatives took 18 seats and the 
NDP two. 


In Quebec, the Social Credit Party 
disappeared, losing all five of its members. 
The Liberals took 73 Quebec seats. Conser- 
vative Roch Lasalle held on in Joliette. 


The major turn-around came in Ontario, 
where 54 seats went Liberal, a spectacular 
showing compared to the major PC upset 
last May, which left the Liberals with 32 
seats. The PCs dropped to 34 of Ontario’s 
95 seats. 


It was a two-party race in the west, and 
north, the NDP increasing its representa- 
tion from 19 to 26 seats at the expense of the 
Tories. The Liberals lost their one British 
Columbia seat where Art Phillips lost by 
300 votes to journalist/economist Pat 
Carney, whom he defeated in May. 


Marc Lalonde is all smiles after viewing Quebec results. 


Quebec follows script 


There were no surprises. In its return to 
power, the Liberal party once again swept 
Quebec, taking 73 of 75 seats. The 68 per 
cent popular vote garnered by the Liberals 
was the most overwhelming since the 1940 
election. : 

Former cabinet minister Marc Lalonde, 
celebrating the Liberal victory at his 
Outremont headquarters, said he would be 


willing to trade a few Quebec seats for some 
in Alberta. He added that he was enthralled 
by the results in the Maritimes. 

Lalonde attributed the wins in what were 
thought to be strong Social Credit ridings, 
including leader Fabien Roy’s Beauce 
riding, to the Liberals “having done their 
homework.” 

“We campaigned door to door and sent 
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our best teams to these ridings,” said 
Lalonde. 

For the Socreds, with the defeat of 
Fabien Roy and four other Creditistes, it 
virtually spelled the end of the party. 

Roy lost his seat to his Liberal rival, 
Normand Lapointe, a first-time candidate. 
In Abitibi, Socred incumbent Armand 
Caouette was defeated by Liberal René 
Gingras, while Eva Cété defeated Eudore 
Allard in Rimouski. 

Roberval, another Social Credit bastion 
held by Charles-Arthur Gauthier fell to 
Liberal Suzanne Beauchamp-Niquet. In 
Bellechasse, Adrien Lambert lost his seat to 
Alain Garant. 

Liberal gains also cut into what meagre 
Conservative territory there was in Quebec. 
PC Roch Lasalle holds the lone non- 
Liberal seat in the province. Lasalle’s 


continued on page 4 
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Economic 
outlook 


By JOEY SCHRATZ : 

George Grantham, a McGill University 
professor of economics, says domestic oil 
prices must rise, and that Joe Clark’s plan 
for price increases was probably the most 
realistic. 

Grantham said in an interview he favored 
Clark’s proposal for a series of increases 
which would set domestic oil prices at about 
85 percent of world oil prices by January I, 
1984. 

“It was a sensible plan. Ifthe prices aren’t 
allowed to float up with the rate of 
inflation, Canadian oil will be terribly 
underpriced.” 

Everything Canada imports is affected by 
the inflation rate outside of Canada, he 
explained. The prices of these imports are 
felt in Canada, even if Canada’s oil prices 
are comparatively low. Consequently, the 
inflation rate will rise, somewhat in 
accordance with that of the United States. 

Earl Sweet, an economist for the Royal 
Bank, agreed prices should rise gradually, 
but cautioned that they must not exceed oil 
prices in the United States. 

“We're better off getting price increases 
gradually, rather than in one shot,” he said. 
“1 don’t think we have to adjust to world 
prices, but that depends on how well we can 
conserve our oil and develop alternative 
energy sources. Right now, our oil sells at 
less than 60 per cent of the world price, and 
that certainly has to change.” 

Clark’s proposal to impose an 18 cent 
excise tax on top of an initial 14 cents a 
gallon increase was the most important 
aspect of the budget defeated last 
December, Grantham said. 

“The addition of this excise tax is the best 
thing that could happen. It will cut down on 
driving. The biggest waste of fuel in this 
country is people driving big cars and 
driving too much.” 

The excise tax should be redistributed to 
the public “through tax reductions or 
straight grants,” said Grantham. 

The tax will not be more inflationary 
than anything else. Grantham said the 
imposition of the excise tax plus oil price 
increases is economically more feasible 
than Trudeau’s proposal to negotiate better 
prices with Alberta. 

“As an added bonus, we would be saving 
fuel because people would be driving less.” 

Sweet, of the Royal Bank, agreed the 
price hike will be inflationary, but that it isa 
necessary move. 

“If it doesn’t go up this way, we'll keep 
using too much oil until we have to import 
more and more. We would eventually see 
the inflation rate rise anyway because the 
government would not have enough money 
to subsidize it. If the government did try to 
subsidize it, we would get inflation through 
the increasing federal deficit which is also 
inflationary.” 

Concerning the federal deficit, Grantham 
said he held little regard for any of the 
parties’ plans to lower it, least of all the 
NDP’s. 

Clark’s proposal to financially penalize 
federal departments which overspend was 

_ the most sound, he said. 

“An administrative rule like that is 
probably the most desirable, although I’m 
very doubtful as to whether they’ll be able 
to enforce it. Some sort of incentive plan to 
curb spending might be worthwhile.” 

Trudeau’s 1978 plan to cut programs and 
reallocate funds into baby bonuses was not 
good, he said. 


“TI don’t see any point in having a baby | 


bonus. There’s enough people in this 
country already without having to 
encourage people to have more children.” 


continued on page 4 


Grit reformer 
worried by 
majority win 


By LEORA FRUCHT 

Blair Williams, an active reformer in the 
Liberal party, said he would have preferred 
to see a Liberal minority government. 

A majority government will make it 
harder to bring about change within the 
party, Williams said. 

‘Minority governments are more 
sensitive and in touch with people,” said 
Williams, the former national director of 
the party and now director of Concordia’s 
School of Community and Public Affairs. 
The Liberal party has to get its act together. 
It has to be sensitive and responsible. 
Liberals can’t be arrogant,” he said. 

“The natural check that comes from a 
minority government will have to come 
from within the party. We'll know ina year 
whether or not it does. But if it doesn’t 
happen, people will really turn against 
them.” 

Williams said it would have been better 
to get the act together before an election. 

“I have serious doubts about whether 
they should have brought down _ the 
government,” he added. 

“After only being out of power a few 
months, there has not been enough time for 
serious evaluation and debate within the 
party.” 

But he said the Conservatives are equally 
at fault for “not knowing how to manage 
government.” 

Williams said he has hope that the 
Liberals will be able to serve the country 
well. 

“The party perceives itself as going into a 
period of change mostly because of 
Trudeau’s resignation.” Because the party 
has been shaped by “leader-dominated 
politics” there will have to be changes now, 
he said. 

“The party will be less inclined to be 
docile and dormant and instead we will see 
more debate and dialogue,” he said. 

But only five months ago at a Liberal 
party conference organized by Williams, 
the participants agreed that it would be 
beneficial to the Liberals to be out of power 
for a few years in order to give them time to 
regenerate. The Winnipeg conference to 
which Trudeau and his close associates 
were not invited involved new people, and 
explored new policy options, said Williams 
Williams called the conference “extremely 
productive” but the follow-ups were cut 


There is 


By JOHN SHECTER 

Political leadership isn’t really necessary 
in an election campaign and the Rhinoceros 
party has plenty of votes to prove it. 

The Rhino’s answer to Joe Clark, Ed 
Broadbent and Pierre Trudeau is Cornelius 
I, who has his headquarters at the Granby 
Zoo where he was born last Dec. 10. 

The 500-lb. baby rhino remains behind 
bars, waiting for party members to raise the 
asking price of $5,000 set by the zoo. 

Still, Cornelius is the official president of 
the 30,000-member Rhino Party, all of 
whom are vice-presidents. 

Cornelius didn’t stump the hustings at all 
during the campaign because of his weight. 
He would have needed a steel reinforced 
concrete platform in order to make the tra- 
ditional speeches and promises, explained 


» party organizers. 


Moving the platform around the country 
would have been too expensive for the 
party, since they rely on cashing in empty 
beer bottles for funding. 


Blair Williams says a minority government would have served the Liberals better. 


short because of the election. 

Participants, including cabinet members, 
academics and grass roots party members, 
discussed energy policy, social policy and 
industrial tax as a first step to molding a 
general policy for the eighties. 

Williams said now that the campaign is 
over, he is not sure what direction the 
efforts at regeneration will take but “it will 
be more of an ad-hoc approach.” 

While Westerners in particular are not 
satisfied with Trudeau as a leader, Williams 
says that, given the unexpected election, 
most Liberals agreed that it was preferable 
to have Trudeau lead them into the election 
than to be forced into a leadership 
convention with such short notice. 

The lack of Liberal support in the West is 
bound to create tension, said Williams. 

“Westerners are going to perceive a 
Liberal victory as a matter of eastern big 
bucks controlling the country.” 

“By the time the election results hit 


Manitoba, the Liberals already had a 
majority. So what hope do they have? It 
gives them a feeling of utter irrelevance.” 
He also said that the Liberal sweep of 
Quebec was not a healthy situation. 

He said that the re-election of Trudeau 
may affect the referendum debate. in 
Quebec by lessening Ryan’s support. 

“Trudeau’s election may have the 
tendency to assure people that Quebec is 
strongly represented in Ottawa. When the 
Conservatives were in power, Quebec went 
to Ryan to protect its interests. They 
couldn't afford to flirt with Levesque.” 

“Now some of this support for Ryan will 
tail off.” 

Williams said the unhealthy situations in 
the West and in Quebec could not be 
rectified in the present electoral system. He 
advocates a proportional electoral system 
that would more accurately reflect the 
popular vote in the distribution of seats. 

continued on page 4 


no platform too big 


Cornelius sees a big future for the Rhino 
party. In this election, they more than 
doubled their representation since May, 
1979, fielding 137 candidates across Can- 
ada. 

Last May, the party received 63,000 
votes, mostly in Quebec, and finished fifth 
in the popular vote, ahead of both the 
Communist Party and the Marxist Leninist 
Party. . 

The Rhinos have done very well since the 
party was founded in 1963 by Dr. Jacques 
Ferron. He decided on the name after hear- 
ing about a municipal election in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, where a hippopotamus was 
almost elected. 

The party’s philosophy hasn’t changed 
much since the early days. Their goal is to 
have fun during the campaign, using satire 
to expose the folly of politics. 

The Rhinos manage to put out a cam- 
paign platform during every election, but 
their candidates are free to comment on the 
issues. 


Raymond Guay, a candidate in 
Kamouraska-Riviére-du-Loup, told voters 
he believes the army should be trained to 
catch butterflies. 


Jacques Theriault, candidate in Mont- 
morency, supports compulsory military 
service after the war. 

Jean-Marcel Paquet told voters in Port- 
neuf that, if elected, he wouldn’t call any 
more elections. 


By TIM CARSLEY 
and ROBERT PECK 

Joe Clark said that the Gallup Poll 
published last Saturday did not reflect 
Conservative support in the country. But 
as election results poured in, it became 
clear the poll had been dead on. Indeed, 
the Liberals led the Conservatives by 20 
percentage points in the national vote. 


raise the excise tax on oil allowed the 
Liberals to gain at the expense of both the 
Conservatives and the NDP. Additional 
fuel costs would affect fishermen in the 
Atlantic region. The Liberals hammered 
away at the Conservative energy policy, 
claiming higher oil prices would cost 
residents an additional $600 annually by 
1982. 

In Nova Scotia, Liberals swept two 
bellwether ridings won by the Conserva- 
tives last May. Former Nova Scotia 
Premier Gerald Regan took Halifax from 
George Cooper, who won by [5 votes nine 
months ago. 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


The NDP was shut out in the Atlantic 
provinces, losing its two Maritime seats. 

But the defeat of Communications 
Minister David MacDonald in _ his 
Egmont, P.E.I. riding reflects a strong 
rejection of the Conservative energy 
policy. The farmer and fisherman vote cut 
into Tory strength in the Maritimes, the 
Liberals taking six seats from the 
Conservatives and one from the NDP. 

The political pundits are already 
pondering the impact_of Pierre Trudeau’s 
re-election on the eve of the Quebec 
referendum. René Lévésque can no longer 
make good his claim that French power is 
dead in Ottawa. Trudeau is the 
undisputed political champion on the 
federal scene as far as Quebecers are 
concerned. The election results suggest a 
strong will in Quebec to remain within a 
federal system. Trudeau’s strong national 
mandate can only enhance his stature in 
Quebec during the referendum debate. 

While Trudeau may disagree with 
Claude Ryan’s proposals for a renewed 
federation, he likely will not express his 
views until after the referendum. 

Before the polls had even closed west of 
Ontario, the Liberals were only three seats 
short of a majority government. The 


Liberal sweep in East 
leaves West alienated 


In the Maritimes, Clark’s pledge to 


_ immense support he has won in the east. 


Liberals took 22 seats away from the 
Conservatives. In the crucial ridings of 
southwestern Ontario, the Liberals 
regained seats they lost last May. Higher 
energy costs had the greatest impact in 
this agricultural and industrial region. 
Certainly, Premier William Davis’ 
statements that the Clark budget would 
hurt Ontario weakened the Conservative 
position there. 

But in close ridings, such as St. Paul in 
Metro Toronto, leadership and Conserva- 
tive policy reversals were at issue. Former 
secretary of state John Robarts won back 
the seat he lost in May to Employment 
and Immigration Minister Ron Atkey. 
Clark’s retreat over the Tel Aviv embassy 
issue hurt the Conservatives in a riding 
which has a large Jewish vote. The anti- 
Trudeau feeling of last May had also dim- 
inished. 

When the election results began coming 
in from the west, it was apparent that 
Canada would be more divided than ever 
before. 

The Liberals crossed the western 
boundary with 145 seats, while the Tories 
had won S50 seats and the NDP 6. 

This lead exceeded the Liberals’ most 
optimistic forecasts, but they needed 
every seat, as Liberal gains in the prairie 
provinces failed to materialize. 

Liberals Lloyd Axworthy and Bob 
Bockstael retained their seats in 
Winnipeg-Fort Garry and St. Boniface. 
However, the Liberals again failed to win 
any seats in Alberta and Saskatchewan 


and won only one seat in British 
Columbia. 
The NDP cut heavily into Tory 


majorities in all the western provinces. 
The NDP took two seats from the Tories 
in each of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
However, it was in British Columbia 
where the increased popular vote for the 
NDP translated itself into 10 out of 28 
seats. 

It is evident that western farmers 
rejected the high cost of energy proposed 
by the Tories just as vehemently as eastern 
farmers. Only in Alberta, where the 
emphasis is on oil, and not farming, were 
the Tories able to maintain their former 
domination. 

Trudeau is doubtless satisfied with the 


But he faces serious problems of finding 
continued on page 4 


fora Rhinoceros 


Frangois Yo Gourd, running in Argen- 
teuil against his Liberal brother, said he 
supported an industrial policy that would 
focus on abolishing small businesses. They 
would be replaced with “very small busi- 
nesses -- less than one employee,” adding 
that he hoped to get elected through people 
confusing him with his brother. 

. In Quebec-Est, candidate Raymond Pol- 
lender had an unusual campaign plank. In 
response to the PQ White Paper on 
Sovereignty-Association, and Claude 
Ryan’s beige paper on constitutional 
reform, Pollender offered his own constitu- 
tional coloring book, promising the pro- 
vince won’t separate if the referendum vote 
is yes. 

“Si vous dites oui, c’est non,” is the Rhino 
slogan. They have also promised to send 
their own Royal 22nd regiment to defend 
Canada if Quebec insists on separating. 

“It’s criminal to consider separating what 
God has united,” proclaimed the Rhino 
party program. 


Party campaign manager Charles 
MacKenzie said his party would never have 
made a mistake like the Conservatives did 
with the embassy affair. “We would have 
moved the embassy to Schwartz’s Delica- 
tessen in Montreal,” MacKenzie said. 

MacKenzie said he doesn’t get carried 
away with the emotional issues either. “Our 
policy on capital punishment is simple,” he 
said. “We believe that everybody who lives 
in the capital should be punished.” 

The party has a grass roots approach to 
politics. Louis Harvey, candidate in Papi- 
neau, campaigns by making impromptu 
speeches in taverns. 

“I campaigned because | thought it 
would bea fun thing to do,” explained Har- 
vey. 

Harvey said that after this election, the 
party will hold its first convention, where he 
expects the party to take a more serious 
outlook on politics. But during the cam- 
paign Harvey’s main message to the voters 
“vote for me so I can get a job.” 
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Voters went to polls 
but weren't sure why 


Not all ballots in this election were cast 
with a steady hand. 

“I feel terrible about the way I voted,” 
said one young woman. “I never really had 
any doubts about my vote until I got behind 
the polling booth. It hit me then that I didn’t 
like the local candidate for the New 
Democratic Party but that the Liberal 
candidate was fabulous. On the other hand, 
I'd hate to see the Liberals back in power 
and | like NDP policy.” 

She finally voted for NDP. 

Not everyone hesitated. 

Nicole Boudreau, 40, said she will vote 
for the Liberals, as she did last May. 

“They have done good things for us, 
said Boudreau, an unemployed secretary. 
“No one knows-what the Conservaties 
would do here in Quebec.” 


” 


Pauline Gagné, a 35-year-old housewife, - - 


says she has always voted Liberal. She 
doesn’t like Joe Clark because “he hasn’t 
done a thing.” 

A 25-year-old student from Concordia 
University said he preferred Clark to 
Trudeau. 


THE VOTERS 


“I voted Liberal in the last election,” he 
said. “Now I’m voting Conservative.” 

He lost respect for the Liberal party 
because they had no specific platform in 
this election, he said. 

For many voters, leadership was the 
main issue. 

One commerce student at Concordia 
University said he was disappointed with 
Joe Clark. He criticized the Prime 
Minister’s inability to enact last year’s 
campaign promises and criticized his 
handling of the Petro-Canada issue. 

“Energy is where it’s at, vis a vis our 
future as a nation,” he said. If Clark can’t 
comprehend the need to retain Petro- 
Canada, he doesn’t deserve to remain as our 
leader.” 

Three young voters from Laprairie were 
in agreement over the major issue in this 
election. Rita Katchouni, 19, Dragica 
Cencic, 21, and Eleanor Richards, 22, all 
said leadership was their main concern. 

“Look, you have to feel sorry for the 
guy,” said Cencic about Joe Clark. “But 
when you are talking about leading the 
country, you cannot have someone as 
incompetent as ‘Joe Who? running the 
show.” 

An accountant for a downtown firm said 
he changed his vote since last May from 
Conservative to Liberal. 

“I changed my vote because Joe Clark 
has proven his incompetence,” he said. 


“The budget was absolutely ridiculous.” 

Ms. Joanne Plunkett, recently m oved to 
Montreal from Edmonton said, “it wasn’t 
just the budget, it was the Prime Minister.” 

Albert Devito, a professional trombone 
player, voted for the same party as last year. 

“We need a leader and Trudeau is the 
one,” said Devito. “A party without a 
strong leader is useless.” 

Pat Donohue, a secretary, also said she 
voted for the Liberals. 

“Intelligence is the issue here,” said 
Donohue. “It is embarassing the way Clark 
has been running things.” 

A retired man, who hasn’t changed his 
vote since last year, said national unity was 
the major issue. 

“Trudeau is the only one who is 
concerned with this problem,” he said. “He 
is the guy to keep the country together.” 

Brian Puddington, in business manage- 
ment, is voting Liberal. 

“W.C. Fields said, ‘I never trust a man 
who doesn’t drink,’ and I don’t trust a man 
who can’t swim,” Puddington said. “I am 
embarrassed to have Joe Clark as the leader 
of our country. He trips over his feet, he is a 
preacher rather than a speaker and I suspect 
he’d be lost without a speech-writer.” 
Puddington sees Trudeau as a man with 
vision and a political philosophy. - 
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Many Montrealers felt Monday’s 
election would not change anything for 
them and so didn’t bother to vote. 

“Nothing will change,” said Sylvie 
Gauthier, a part-time student. “Last time, 
things were happening, it looked like 
something would change...but the 
Conservatives are just like the Liberals. 

“They’re all going to make us pay more 
for things and both parties have basically 
the same ideas on foreign affairs.” 

Ron Dunne, a 3l-year-old lab 
technician from Montreal East, said not 
voting was an affirmative action. 

“This is a protest,” said Dunne, who 
voted last May. “I am protesting this 
election because I think it is an uncalled 


for waste of money and time...all for the 
purpose of switching from one set of bad 
administrators to another equally bad set. 
The Liberals and the Conservatives are 
too similar, and the NDP will never win.” 

Dunne said the main political issue in 
this country is national unity or “non- 
national dis-unity.” 

Twenty-four-year-old Pierrette Dérapé 
did not vote yesterday and does not 
remember if she voted last May 22. 

At the beginning of the campaign she 
listened to the issues and the politicians, 
she said, but was soon frustrated. 

“Not all politicians spoke about their 
policies,” she said. 

Economic stability was the most 
important issue for Dérapé, but she said it 
was not covered sufficiently. She said no 
matter who was elected, there would not 


News Analysis continued 


any representation from the western 
provinces in his government. ' 


During the election campaign, Trudeau 
strongly criticized Clark for surrendering 
to Premier Peter Lougheed’s demands for 
high energy prices. 

Now Trudeau must renegotiate these 
energy prices with Lougheed for the 
benefit of all Canadians. There is little 
doubt that Trudeau will shed his peek-a- 
boo image for this confrontation. 


With the shift of economic power to the 
west, it is probable that this will be the first 
of many. confrontations between Trudeau 
and the western provinces. 


Once again, the west finds itself 
alienated from the federal government 
and this may prove a more serious threat 
to Canadian unity in the long run than the 
separatist threat in Quebec. 


THE NON-VOTERS 


be a great change in Canada. 

One middle-aged woman said, al- 
though she had no time to vote, she 
followed the campaign on radio, 
television and in newspapers. She thought 
the strength of the leaders was the main 
issue. 

One student said he didn’t believe there 
was much of a choice among the three 
main parties and was disappointed in the 
lack of coverage of the Communist and 
Rhinoceros parties. She did not vote 
because she was not registered after 
having moved recently. 

An elderly man said he did not vote 


Quebec continued 


Joliette riding has been a Conservative 
stronghold since 1968, but even. there 
Liberal Gilles Ratelle almost succeeded in 
defeating the incumbent MP. 


Liberal Warren Allmand won his NDG 
seat, defeating NDP candidate Grendon 
Haines, director of admissions at the 
Loyola campus of Concordia University. 

Marcel Danis, a Concordia political 
science professor running under the PC 
banner in St. Hyacinthe, lost to Marcel 
Ostiguy. Danis is the leader of the 
Conservative party in Quebec. 

Jacques Guilbault retained his St. 
Jacques riding, which encompasses the Sir 
George Williams campus. 

The only riding yet to be decided is 
Montreal-Frontenac. The election for that 
district has been postponed until March, 
due to the recent death of the Social Credit 
candidate, Nelson Lessard. 


Economics continued 


Grantham said the Liberal budget will be 
very similar in content to that of the Tories. 

“There will be some small changes, but 
essentially it will be very similar. There’s not 
too much that Canada can do anyway 
because of close integration with the U.S. 
economy. Economically, Canada is as 

~ much a part of the U.S. as is California.” 

It’s the same situation with rising interest 
rates on loans. “Canada does not have 
much control over its interest rates. It has to 
be what the U.S. rate is, plus a little more,” 
said Grantham. 

Sweet does not agree. “Whoever is in 
power can do what he wants with the 
interest rates. If they don’t lower the prime 
rate, they can work with the bank rate. (The 
Bank of Canada lending rate is directly 


manipulated by the federal government.) 
The prime rate moves accordingly with the 
bank rate.” 

Broadbent’s promise to lower the bank 
rate by two percentage points if he is elected 
is not such a big deal, said Sweet. The Royal 
Bank’s forecast had indicated that the rate 
will drop in any case by two percentage 
points by the end of the year. 

Clark has said he would lower the bank 
rate to 10 or 11 per cent by August. Sweet 
said that although the bank rate is directly 
controlled by the federal government, he 
doubts it could drop that low from its 
present 14 per cent by the end of the 
summer. 

Sweet has reservations about the figures 
which politicians quote before the elections. 
“They flash them out so fast and so often 
that they’re not consistent half the time.” 


‘It wouldn't change anything,’ non-voters say 


because the polling station was too far 
from his office and he did not have time to 
vote later in the evening. 

He had not followed the campaign 
closely but national unity was the most 
important issue for him. It hadn’t been 
dealt with sufficiently in the campaign, he 
said. 

One student said he is “not voting 
because there isn’t anybody running that’s 
worth it. 

“The Liberals will probably get in but I 
don’t see any point in voting for Trudeau 
when he doesn’t even seem to want the 
job,” he said. “I voted Liberal in the last 


election because I didn’t know any better. 
Since then, I’ve been reading a lot and I 
don’t like anybody.” 


A 30-year-old Westmount woman who 
has never voted said she is not voting 
because she is lazy. 


“I’m a little afraid because:l don’t even 
know where to go to vote,” she said. 


A manual worker who did not vote in 
either election said, “If the people are so 
dumb that they voted for Clark last year, I 
don’t care who is chosen this time.” He 
followed the campaign on television and 
found national unity to be the main issue. 


One woman shrugged her shoulders 
and asked, “What’s the point, really?” Her 
plans for the day included an appointment 
at the hairdresser’s, a shopping trip and 
watching the election results on television. 


“It’s a day like any other,” she said. “It’s 
not going to change Canada in any way.” 


Henri Ducasse, a Bell Canada 
computer technician, said he did not vote 
because he doesn’t like the Canadian 
voting system. 


“I'd much rather see a system like they 
have in the States, where you vote for the 
person rather than the party,” he said. 


“Right now, Canadians seem con- 
cerned with personality issues instead of 
figuring out some way to put Canada on 
the world map, where it belongs,” 
Ducasse said. “Most people in the world 
think Canada is some place north of the 
States where there’s a lot of snow and 
some flashy guy named Trudeau.” 


Some Liberal promises 


These are some of the Liberal party 
promises this time around: 

@ An inflation rate below the 11 per cent 
projected by the PCs. 

© Holding the increase in the cost of domes- 
tic crude oil below $4 a gallon. No increase 
in the excise tax. 

© Lower interest rates. 

An increase of $35 per household per 
month in the guaranteed income supple- 
ment to low-income old-age pensioners. 

@ Development of industrial policies that 
will create jobs, and increase Canadian 
ownership and control of the economy. 

© Avoid new programs that would increase 
the deficit, although cost escalation in exist- 
ing programs may increase the deficit 
somewhat. The estimated deficit for the 
1980-81 fiscal year is $15 billion. 

On energy prices, Trudeau has said his 
government would attempt to reach an 
agreement with Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and come up with a “Made in Canada” 
price for western oil. 

Incentive pricing and ensuring profita- 
bility will encourage the development of 
alternate energy sources, such as the tar 
sands and off-shore drilling. The Liberals 
would give priority to extending the gas 
pipeline to the east coast. 

Trudeau remains loyal to earlier Liberal 
proposals requiring unions to keep workers 
on the job where their absence would 
endanger public health or securtiy although 
he does not favor taking away the right to 
strike from public and essential service 
employees. 

Serious discussion of constitutional 
reform should await Quebec’s decision on 
whether or not it wants to stay in Confeder- 
ation, according to Trudeau. He finds 
Claude Ryan’s proposal to create a 
provincially-appointed federal council 


acceptable. It is similar to proposed Liberal 
legislation for a House of Federation with 
the power to overview certain acts of parli- 
ament. 

When it comes to social policy, Trudeau 
does not want to interfere with acquired 
rights, whether in the area.of family allo- 
wances, or old-age pensions. Further pro- 
gress would come from greater selectivity to 
help first those that need. 


Williams continued 


This would give the Conservatives more 
seats in Quebec and provide the Liberals 
with more of the Western ridings. 

Williams quit his position as national 
director of the Liberals in 1975, after a 
disagreement over the way cabinet was 
asssuming all policy-making decisions. The 
“team approach” Liberals have tried to 
project during this campaign is something 
Williams was pushing for years ago when he 
tried to broaden the involvement of all 
party members in policy-making. 

Williams says he has never seen any 
campaign that came close to this one. 

He said that one would expect that when 
a leader announces his resignation, it would 
be bad for the party. But Trudeau’s 
resignation seems to have had the opposite 
effect. 

“There is something reassuring about 
voting for the guy without it being aten year 
commitment.” 

Williams did not approve of the Liberal 
campaign but said it was the “classic 
organization of an election campaign. If 
you are 20 points ahead in the polls, you 
don’t take any risks until you get into 
power.” 


